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MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


Author of “‘Alexia,” ** Red Towers,” ** The Little One,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXIII, SHADOWS. 


Ir was really almost dark ten minutes 
later, when Poppy and Arthur drove down 
the lonely road and turned up to the 
avenue. For some distance they had seen 
noone. Geoffrey Thorne had come across 
them last, riding by a woodland bridle- 
path which crossed their road. After 
a word or two he disappeared among the 
low trees, and they drove slowly on, for 
Bobby was tired, between broad grass 
margins, and long, ugly hedges with a 
gaunt tree here and there, bounding wide 
grey fields that stretched away into the 
dimness, and dark masses of silent wood 
beyond them. It was a little fogey, and 
objects were becoming uncertain. A 
glimmering distant light here and there 
marked the place of a farm or a lonely 
cottage. It was one of those evenings 
which to imaginative natures always soem a 
little creepy, and make thoughtful people 
nervous and sad. An evening when un- 
holy things may stalk abroad, and murder 
and treason seem possibilities, and the 
sight of some sheeted spectre by the 
ditch would not be surprising. 

Arthur Nugent felt something of this, 
Poppy nothing, With him close beside 
her, with Bobby trotting in front of her, 
she was as happy, safe, and cheerful as in 
the sunshine of the morning. Her content 
made Arthur careful not to betray any in- 
ward shiverings or involuntary longings 
for the end of this rather dismal drive. 
His strength was nothing to boast of, and 





he really felt tired. He was half inclined 
to go to sleep’ in the cart, till the sight of 
Geoffrey Thorne made it possible to speak 
to Poppy on a subject which had for him 
& growing and tormenting interest; he 
hardly yet confessed to himself of what 
kind or what extent. 

“Have I been dreaming,” he began, 
“or did somebody tell me Mr. Thorne was 
going to marry that friend of yours—that 
pretty girl?” 

Poppy hesitated a moment. 

“T think you were dreaming, or at 
least you must have heard more than any- 
body said. Who told you?” 

“Upon my word, I can’t say. Could 
it have been your aunt?” 

“TI don’t know. Perhaps so; but she 
can only have said it was an idea. She 
and I thought it would be a good thing, 
and I found the other day that old Mr, 
Farrant has it in his head, too. But I 
know no more, and of course all that is 
nothing.” 

* T don’t know ; when things are in the 
air they very often come to something. I 
have often noticed that. Well, Thorne 
would be a lucky fellow.” 

“Do you really think so, Arthur ?” 

“Of course Ido. Miss Farrant is not ‘ 
merely pretty ; it is real boauty, you know, 
of a certain sort. Besides, I dare say that 
old grandfather is as rich asa Jew. The 
poor girl must have a miserable life with 
him. What is Thorne delaying about, I 
wonder ?” 

Two things in this speech gave Poppy 
food for surprised thought. First, Arthur’s 
making no doubt that the marriage was 
desirable for Geoffrey Thorne. Second, 
his suggesting that Maggie’s life was 
miserable. Her first instinct was to tell 
him that he was mistaken on both points, 
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that he knew nothing of Geoffrey’s great 
merit, and that Maggie was a spoilt child. 
But the new habit of faith in Arthur rose 
and rebelled. To be sure, he had seen 
Geoffrey, and knew all she thought of him. 
A man’s measure of another man was 
likely to be accurate, and after all, he was 
paying a compliment to Maggie. It was 
more interesting to know what gave him 
the impression of Maggie’s misery, 

“You always see things right, dear,” 
she said. “ But tell me what makes you 
think that Maggie’s life is miserable? I 
have never thought so.” 

“Tt may not always have been miserable ; 
but it is now. Is it possible that you don’t 
see the change? Either her grandfather 
bullies her beyond endurance, or else she 
is worrying her own life out about some- 
thing. She looks to me a different girl 
from the girl I first met—I told you— 
when I asked her the way. She was a 
splendid young animal then, all spirit and 
life—looked as happy as a princess. I 
couldn’t imagine who she was—but I told 
you. Now she won't even look:one in the 


face, and the way she watches you would 
break your heart, if you noticed it.” 
He paused. 


The subject was more 
dangerous than he had himself known, 
The reference to that meeting in the wood 
had an electric power which thrilled him 
strangely. His heart beat fast, and it was 
all he could do to keep the sudden agitation 
from showing itself in his voice. But this 
remained as gentle, almost indifferent as 
before. Surely, in these unwholesome 
November mists, along this stretch of 
muddy, ugly road, treason, if nothing 
worse, was abroad that evening. 

Poppy was not quite unaffected by the 
evil atmosphere. With-all her faith, with 
all her honesty and want of imagination, 
she felt a vague discomfort. Arthur's next 
words—he was obliged to go on talking, if 
only to set up defences against himself— 
directed her thoughts into a channel 
where he was not unwilling to leave them, 
though the direction itself, on his part, was 
reckless and almost unintentional. 

‘‘]’m afraid I am the obstacle, do you 
know. Absurd, but I can’t help feeling 
for the poor girl. Do you think so? 
Do you think it is possible that the loss of 
you depresses her in this way ?” 

** But—she has not lost me.” 

“ Practically, I think she has. At least, 
I suspect that is her idea, and I dare say 
she—well, very likely her disposition is 
not exactly resigned or patient-——” 





“Tt is ridiculous,” said Poppy, with a 
touch of haughtiness in her tone. 

“Yes, dear. But considering all you 
have done for her—well, the truth is, 
people like you and me naturally think 
they have a right to be selfish.” 

“Are we selfish? You are not, at any 
rate. Arthur, how wonderful you are!” 

For a minute or two Bobby had his own 
way, and began to walk. 

“ Arthur, you see everything, and I am 
the blindest creature in the world. Poor 
Maggie! I dare say you are quite right, 
for she is really very young and childish, 
She is lonely, of course, poor child—though 
you must not think the old man is unkind 
to her. So you think I have been unkind. 
But what can I do? Yes, darling, I will 
be good; I can afford it. Only I can’t 
have her quite always while you are here.” 

“My dearest, I may be utterly mistaken. 
How can I tell? Perhaps we have left her 
out in the cold a little, and when a 
person’s position is at all peculias ——” 

“Yes, of course. Here we are at the 
turn. How dark it is getting, Oh, Bobby, 
don’t go into the ditch !” 

The woman at the lodge knew the sound 
of Bobby’s feet and the light wheels, and 
ran out to open the gates for them. 

“Have you seen Mr. Cantillon pass, Mrs, 
Porter?” said Poppy. “I am afraid we 
are late.” 

“ Yes,” the woman said. Mr. Cantillon 
had passed a quarter of an hour ago, And 
two or three minutes ago a lady had passed. 
As well as she could see in the dark, she 
thought it was Miss Farrant. 

They drove quickly on down the hiil, at 
first without speaking. It was almost too 
dark to see anybody, but Arthur’s eyes 
soon caught a woman’s figure walking 
slowly down the left-hand sida of the 
avenue. Here and there, as she passed out 
of the deeper darkness of the trees, she was 
juat visible, like a shadow crossing lighter 
spaces. 

“ There she is,” he murmured to Poppy. 
‘Shall we take her home to tea ?” 

‘* Yes, dear,” 

Maggie was now again hidden under one 
of the great beeches. She had almost 
given them up; the darkness and loneli- 
ness frightened her a little, as well as the 
thought of her grandfather; and she had 
unwillingly started down the avenue, her 
shortest way home from this point. If 
they had been a little later still she would 
have missed them altogether, for she would 
have crossed the bridge and turned into 
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the path where Arthur had first seen her. 
The path now would be as black as night, 
but Maggie knew every tree of it as well 
as those in her own garden. She heard 
the soft rippling and rushing of the stream 
under the bridge; then, almost as soft on 
the damp and even gravel, came Bobby’s 
little swift feet, and the cart lightly run- 
ning. She stopped as they passed, mere 
shadows in the dim dusk. She hardly 
even knew that they had stopped, till 
something tall blocked up the little light 
there was. Then she was aware of the 
lifting of a hat, and felt that Arthur 
Nugent was holding her hand, 

He was saying something, but Poppy’s 
familiar voice from the cart was more 
audible. 

“ Maggie, is that you? What are you 
doing in the dark, my dear? Now you 
are coming home with us to tea.” 

Maggie went forward to the cart in some- 
thing of a dream, Arthur following her. 
In some strange way it seemed as if he had 
held her hand for many minutes—it was 
not two seconds, really. But these things 
were not realised until later. Now it was 
with a kind of weary surprise that she 
heard again the old tone in Poppy’s voice, 
the old sweet frankness and affection. 

“Oh, thank you,” she began, “ but I am 
too late already. I must go straight home. 
Besides—I really can’t to-day.” 

“ But you really must,” said Poppy, in 
convincing tones. ‘ Why are you so dis- 
obedient ? We will send to tell your grand- 
father. Come, get in.” 

“ How could you see me in the dark?” 
said the girl doubtfully. 

She meant to speak to Arthur, but he 
said nothing. 

“We have very good eyes,” Poppy 
answered. ‘ Now—Bobby is impatient.” 

“ But you—no, I'll walk,” Maggie ex- 
plained, this time turnirg to Arthur in 
earnest, 

, < You will walk, Arthur,” said their liege 
ady. 

Maggte hardly knew how she got into the 
cart; but there she was. Bobby had to 
curb his impatience, and they went at a 
foot’s pace over the bridge and up the hill 
to the Court. Captain Nugent walked on 
Poppy’s right hand. They hardly spoke, 
for the darkness was oppressive, and per- 
haps none of the three was absolutely 
happy. Only Maggie whispered to her 
— when Arthur was not quite close 


«“ Poppy, I’m not fit to be seen. I’ve got 





all my old things on. I was only watching 
just for a sight of you.” 

They lingered together for 2 moment in 
the soft yet dazzling light of the hall 
before going on into the drawing-room. 
Arthur looked across at the two as he 
pulled off his coat in a distant corner. 

“Now, Poppy, look at me,” the girl 
murmured to her friend. ‘I’m really not 
fit to be seen, you know.” 

It seemed a new thing for Maggie to be 
shy ; this affliction had only come upon 
her in the last month. Poppy looked at 
her with an indulgent smile. There was 
certainly something careless and disordered 
about her appearance, generally so finished 
in its prettiness. Her dark curly hair was 
almost rough; her eyes were unnaturally 
bright; her mouth was strained and un- 
happy ; and the pale, soft cheeks, which did 
not often change colour, were stained with 
a dark flush. Her eyes seemed wistfully 
to entreat for something. She looked a 
little wild, certainly, and hardly arranged 
for a civilised visit. As Poppy looked at 
her the emile faded, and something of 
Maggie’s undoubted trouble seemed to 
communicate itself. She wondered—and 
not she only—whether the girl had any 
idea at all of her own loveliness. She also 
felt a pang of self-reproach. This, how- 
ever, did not find ils way into words. Only 
she laid her hand on Maggie’s shoulder, 
stooped a little—for she was a good deal 
taller—aud kissed her with the gentlest 
kindness. 

‘You are all right, dear,” she said. 
“Come in.” 

A lively and earnest talk was going on 
in the drawing-room, round the tea-table 
and the fire, where Miss Fanny Latimer, 
Mrs. Nugent, and Mr, Cantillon were 
sitting together. The truth was that Mr. 
Cantillon had found it impossible to keep 
his thoughts to himself till he saw Fanny 
alone. He did not see that Mrs, Nugent 
could do any harm; besides which her 
manner to him was particularly pleasant, 
and the sight of Poppy’s evident happiness 
suggested that her scheming was not, after 
all, unpardonable, And she was almost 
one of the family ; Poppy’s future mother- 
in-law, Fanny’s dearest friend. Theo 
Rector therefore allowed himself to bo 
eloquent, in a quiet way, on the subject 
of poor Maggie Farrant and her unhappi- 
ness. He was sure that if Poppy could 
guess the pain caused by her apparent 
neglect—in fact a hint to Poppy would put 
everything right at once. 
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“ Dear Poppy—so generous! And after 
all, so natural,” murmured Mrs. Nugent, 
“Poor girl, one quite under- 


smiling. 
stands,” 

Miss Fanny Latimer was the hardest- 
hearted of the three. She was not at all 
inclined to speak to Poppy on the subject. 
She considered Maggie abeurdly spoilt ; 
she thought it was quite time for her to 
find out her real position. She did not 
at all see why the girl should be a burden 
on Poppy’s hands for ever. As for 
selfishness or real forgetfulness, Poppy was 
incapable of either. She looked at the 
Rector as severely as if her niece had been 
openly accused of these things, so that he 
was quite distressed, and turned his eyes 
pensively to the fire. 

* Well, you know my opinion,” Fanny 
concluded. ‘‘I made the nicest possible 
plan, but nobody will take the trouble to 
help it along, so I suppose it will come to 
nothing. Of course the girl will go on all 
her life expecting all sorts of things from 
Poppy. Most unreasonable. Now, if she 
could marry as we all wish—except you, 
Henry, I believe—everybody would be 
satisfied. You think the man is too good 
for her. Does that matter so very much ? 
And after all, he is not a paragon. 
he will marry somebody some day; and 
this girl has money and good looks, He 
ought to think himself lucky. Don’t you 
agree with me, Laura?” 

“IT do,” said Mrs. Nugent. “To me it 
seems a charming arrangement. The girl 
is pretty enough to marry anybody, and 
the sooner she is disposed of the better. 
Poppy cannot, of course, keep up the same 
interest for ever. Besides,” she went on 
with a slight laugh, ‘a girl so pretty as 
that, and in rather a false position, might 
be a real danger in the village. Some of 
Arthur’s susceptible friends might easily 
be entangled—young Scott, Fanny, for 
instance, or Captain Lawson, who is not 
very wise, poor fellow. It is almost the 
same risk as having a desperately pretty 
housemaid, only worse.” 

“You are quite right, Laura. Some- 
thing must be done,” said Miss Latimer. 

She looked across at Mr. Cantillon, who 
still gazed sadly into the fire, and irritation 
shone in her blue eyes. 


* Geoffrey Thorne has paid the girl great’ 


attention, I know,” she said. “A hint to 
him would be of much more use than a 
hint to Poppy.” 

There was a little silence. 

“Tf that foolish girl is still waiting at 


And’ 





the gate, she will be quite benighted,” said 
the Rector uneasily. ‘‘ Surely they ought 
to have been in long ago.” 

Miss Latimer turned her head, hearing a 
faint sound in the hall. 

“Perhaps they have taken her home, 
Poppy is capable of any nonsense. Ah, 
here they are,” as the door opened slowly. 
‘My dear Poppy, have you——” 

She stopped short, for Poppy came 
into the room smiling, still a little dazzled 
from the outside darkness, with her hand 
in Maggie Farrant’s arm. 

Miss Latimer was equal to the occasion ; 
her bright face beamed with welcome. 
With all her schemes and impatiences, she 
was one of the kindest-hearted of women. 
As for the Rector, he got up from his 
chair with a sonsation of real pleasure. 
He had never admired Porphyria more 
than at that moment ; and Fanny’s sudden 
sweetness filled his heart with a new 
warmth of affection for her. As*for Mrs. 
Nagent, she looked amused, and with the 
slightest possible shrug of her shoulders 
gave one cold glance at Maggie’s glowing 
face. Then her eyes rested on Arthur, 
who was following the two girls into the 
room. He had never looked better or 
handsomer, she thovght. The perfect 
understanding between him and Poppy 


-was evident. These long days in the chilly 


November air, for which she often felt 
inclined to blame Poppy as a thoughtless, 
inconsiderate young woman, were taking 
their part, it was plain, in making a strong 
man of Arthur. 

There followed half an hour of pleasant, 
lively talk in the old drawing-room, and 
even the Rector could not deny that Arthur 
was a peculiarly amiable man with charm- 
ing manners. Everybody judged him a 
little, that evening—it could not be helped 
—by his behaviour to Poppy’s protégés, 
over whom some change had certainly 
come, for all her old self-confidence had 
left her; she did not talk much, and 
looked neither easy nor happy. It was in 
no one but herself, this change. Poppy 
was, if possible, a little kinder than in old 
days. Miss Latimer was always the same 
to the Bryans people; good-natured, 
polite, a little preoccupied. Mr. Cantillon 
was quiet, courteous, and gentle. Mrs. 
Nugent was a mere spectator; she said 
nothing to Maggie, but looked at her often 
more or less furtively, and perhaps 
“thought the more.” Arthur was at- 
tentive and pleasant, exactly as he would 
have been to any lady, Poppy’s friend, but 
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keeping his talk strictly general, describing 
the day’s run with Poppy’s help as to 
localities, declaring that he should begin 
to hunt in another week. Not once did 
Maggie meet one of those looks which had 
been hers already, and the like of which 
Poppy had never seen, Still, she was un- 
easy ; and she was half glad when Mr, 
Cantillon got up and said : 

“ Now I must go; and you will let me 
take you home, Miss Farrant?” 

No one remonstrated much, Mr, Can- 
tillon laughed at the idea of a lantern, and 
in fact, when they were outside on the 
terrace, they found it not nearly so dark 
as before. The moon had risen, and a 
dim, misty whiteness, uncertain, confusing, 
seemed to bathe the earth in a new kind 
of atmosphere. 

‘‘ Well,” said the Rector kindly, “ you 
are happier now.” 

“She is an angel,” Maggie said. 

In another moment she exclaimed : 

“Oh, who is it?” and caught at the 
Rector’s arm. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said the voice of 
Arthur Nugent, coming up behind them. 
‘‘And don’t be angry, Mr. Cantillon. I 
have had leave to see you home, because 
Miss Latimer is anxious about a certain 
foot-bridge in the meadow. She says that 
going by Church Corner will take you 
home that way, and she says—she may 
be wrong—that my eyes are better than 
yours.” 

Are you speaking of Porphyria?” asked 
the Rector, with a touch of sharpness. 

“No, no, of Miss Latimer,” said the 
young man, in his most good-humoured 
voice, ‘ You don’t mind, do you?” 

“It is quite unnecessary, thank you, 
My eyes are not good, certainly; but I 
know that bridge as well as the passage in 
my own house.” 

“And I could go with Mr, Cantillon,” 
said Maggie softly. 

“And come back alone? Oh, no!” 
murmured the young man, so that she said 
no more, 

“You are very kind, but you will catch 
cold, and it is perfectly unnecessary,” said 
the Rector, standing still, 

“TI can’t disobey my orders,” pleaded 
Arthur, ‘I had them from Poppy. too.” 

On which the Rector laughed impatiently 
and began walking very fast, suddenly 
outstripping his two companions. He was 
seized with the resolve that his present 
position with Fanny should last no longer. 
If she thus claimed the right to take care 





of him, a perfect understanding between 
them could certainly be no longer delayed. 

Arthur and Maggie walked silently after 
him, nearly to the turn into the path 
through the wood. Arthur felt sure that 
there he would wait for them. Before 
they quite reached it, he bent down to 
Maggie in the pale light and whispered : 

© Will you do me a great kindness?” 

She made no answer. Something seemed 
to rise in her throat; it was impossible to 
speak, 

“Will you?” he whispered again; and 
this time the girl bent her head. 

“T want to speak to you. Don’t go into 
your house, wait for me outside—give me 
a sign where. I need not go beyond the 
bridge.” 

It sounded like madness. Maggie 
trembled from head to foot at the daring 
request, but she said nothing. 

They passed into the darkness of the 
wood, and here the Rector begged her to 
go first, as she knew the path so well. 
Arthur was last of the little group, and 
Mr, Cantillon suddenly began to tell him a 
story of how he had once been himeelf lost 
in this very wood, had not known which 
way to turn, and had wandered about for 
an hour, confused among the beech-trunks, 
till suddenly a light came along, and it was 
this young lady with her lantern. 

‘The danger and the beauty of the wood 
are both hers,” Arthur muttered below his 
breath. 

“What did you say?” said Mr. Can- 
tillor. 

But they had reached the lane, and 
Maggie, turning round, gave her hand to 
each of them with a hasty good-night. 
Arthur followed her with his eyes, lingering 
a moment in the grassy road. In the 
glimmering moonshine she seemed to 
vanish round a corner of wall to the right. 

‘‘ Miss Farrant is quite safe; that is the 
way into her garden,” said Mr. Cantillon. 
“This is our way, if you really insist on 
coming further.” 





THE BURGLARY SEASON. 


As winter approaches, with its long, dark 
nights and short intervals of feeble daylight, 
the burglar or housebreaker begins to take 
his walks abroad, and to mark out in ad- 
vance objects which he judges suitable for his 
enterprises, The words burglar or house- 
breaker are often used indiscriminately as 
meaning pretty much the same kind of 
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customer; but in law there is a subtle 
distinction between the two. The burglar, 
to retain his position, must do his burgling 
between nine in the evening and six in the 
morning, otherwise his exploits amount only 
to robbery. This limitation is of lees im- 
portance as it is beween those hours that 
the burglar would choose to be at work, 
and his favourite hour is, perhaps, between 
two and three o’clock a.m., when dark- 
ness is most profound and sleep weighs 
a heavily on the eyelids of ordinary 
folk. 

The burglar’s title is not derived from 
any early slang or thieves’ Latin, but is a 
survival from Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
in which burg-breaking, or breaking into a 
castle or fortified enclosure, and presumably 
carrying off stockaded cattle, was recognised 
as a distinct offence, superior to that of 
raiding cattle from the open fields, In 
either case, however, the punishment of the 
thief was the same—namely, death. As 
early as the tenth century the citizens of 
London had formed themselves into a guild 
for the purpose of hunting down thieves, 
and in connection therewith was a kind of 
mutual insurance fund, which spread the 
individual loss from theft over the whole 
community. 

Bat whatever his origin, the burglar, 
with his kindred of every degree, is a very 
unpleasant fact in our social condition, and 
there is reason to fear that the ranks of 
this class of criminals are increasing in 
numbers, and are recruited by a class better 
educated and of greater mechanical skill 
than the cracksmen of old, and more reck- 
less of human life in resisting capture. The 
artisan who has lost character and employ- 
ment brings to the business a knowledge 
of the construction of dwelling-houses and 
theirinternal arrangements, with nimbleness 
and dexterity in movement. The valet or 
butler, disgraced and out of place, has a 
valuable store of knowledge concerning the 
habits and hours of his former employers, 
and of the places where the most valuable 
things are kept. The clerk who has robbed 
his master has at least a general knowledge 
of the contents and position of safes, and 
probably retains an appearance which dis- 
arms suspicion as he reconnoitres banks or 
counting-houses. Not all at once does a 
man become a burglar or thief, but when 
he has once served a term in prison, there 
is in many cases no resource left for him 
except in that direction, and despite all 
the vigilance of warders and stringency of 
rule he has probably formed acquaintances 
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in prison who will show him how to launch 
himself upon a career of crime. 

In some such way are formed the gangs 
which attempt the chief enterprises of 
burglary, the robberies of safes and strong- 
rooms, and of jewellers’ shops or other 
stores of treasure. These require careful 
preparation, and involve the possession of 
mavy tools and implements. Wedges of 
the finest tempered steel, some with edges 
as fine as razor blades, and ranging to half 
an inch or more; these are required for 
breaking open safes, by prising the doors 
from their hinges. Or there are drills which 
must be capable of biting into the case- 
hardened steel of the thief-proof safe. Then 
there is the jack-screw to work upon the 
purchase ingeniously effected in connection 
with ‘the drill, which tears the side of 
the safe away in layers. Or the Councillor 
may be used—a jemmy or crowbar of 
polished steel, with sections to screw on 
and increase the power of leverage; while 
the still more formidable Alderman, of the 
same species, completes the work of 
destruction. 

Such robberies are the work of con- 
siderable gangs, who must be able to wait 
and watch for an opportunity. The crib 
to be cracked—to use a term now old- 
fashioned in the profession — must be 
“readied” by assiduous scouting and 
watching. The attempt must be carefully 
timed to secure the largest amount of 
booty, and as its execution is a work of 
time and considerable labour, it is only such 
places as are locked up and left for the 
night, and especially between Saturday and 
Monday, that offer much chance of success 
to the burglar of safes and strong-rooms, 
Under this head our cracksmen are far 
surpassed by those of America, where bank 
robberies of a desperate character are far 
from uncommon. But as crime itself is 
now assuming an international form, and 
as some of the most enormous frauds 
attempted on English banks have been 
planned and elaborated on the other side of 
the Atlantic, it would not do for our 
bankers to rely upon their immunity from 
subtle and scientific attacks, or to deem 
their vaults and strong-rooms impregnable 
against the skill and resources of criminal 
organisations of the modern or trans- 
It is due, however, to 
brother Jonathan to say that a large pro- 
portion of his most dangerous rogues are 
of European origin. 

Bat in the middle classes, so to speak, 
of burglary and kindred crafts, England 
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may claim an unenviable supremacy. It 
is not long since a Chief Commissioner of 
Metropolitan Police addressed a solemn 
warning to the public at large—or at all 
events to that section of it possessed of 
well-filled jewel-cases and costly trinkets 
—to beware of the designs of an artful 
set, generally known as ladder thieves, 
who visit country houses between seven 
and half-past nine in the evening, when the 
inmates are at dinner and the servants 
busy, and by means of a ladder previously 
concealed in a handy position, reach the 
upper rooms and make a sweep of all the 
coin and jewellery left about. Suburban 
dwellings standing apart in their own 
grounds are peculiarly liable to this kind 
of attack on summer evenings, when the 
windows are left open and a gardener’s 
ladder is probably within reach. America 
has the same class of operator, called 
“‘second-storey men,” who take advantage 
of similar social habits in the States. 

A different class of summer plunderers 
are those who make a special study of 
furnished houses locked up and unin- 
habited, as when the occupiers are enjoy- 
ing their-yearly holiday. Such houses are 
easily recognised by the observant eye. 
Circulars and scraps of paper accumulate 
about the forecourt, and the whole place 
shows incipient signs of neglect. It is 
easy then to knock and ring till the rogue 
has assured himself that there is no one 
on the premises, Then a window at the 
back perhaps is forced; the thief enters, 
aud the whole contents of the house are at 
his mercy. This is not a cracksman’s 
business ; he would not know what to do 
with a houseful of furniture. It is a busi- 
ness in which the more disreputable 
hangers-on of the least reputable sale 
rooms are sometimes found engaged, and 
to such a one nothing is more easy than 
to bring a van to the door, and quietly 
remove the most valuable part of the 
household furniture, and then to dispose 
of it as if it had been seized for rent 
or under a bill of sale. If the neigh- 
bours have observed the process, it would 
hardly occur to them to suspect that a 
hardy piece of robbery was going on 
under their eyes. Although the danger of 
leaving a house unguarded is obvious 
enough, it is difficult to suggest a remedy. 
It is a useful precaution to leave the key 
of your house at the district police station. 
Bat your house may be stripped all the 
same, 

Different classes of the community are 





preyed upon by different castes of thicves. 
Not that there is any hard and fast line in 
the matter, for the skilful thief will some- 
times play many parts, Yet there are 
men who specially devote themselves to 
the cash-boxes of publicans, and others 
who attack the safes of pawnbrokers, Such . 
thefts are often the cause of great loss and 
embarrassment to their unlucky victims. 
But for a real terrorising and alarming 
ruffian commend us to the burglar who 
attacks a house by night, and crawls 
stealthily among its sleeping inmates. The 
sound of a stealthy footstep on the creak- 
ing stairs to one awake in the dead of 
night makes the blood run cold, while the 
dread of something indefinite in the way 
of evil, such as weighs upon the mind in 
the thrall of evil dreams or under the 
nightmare spell, seems to paralyse the will 
and deprive the limbs of their forces. Or 
it is the dull, deadened sound of door or 
window being forced open that arouses 
the sleeper to a sense of peril, as the night 
wind for a moment sighs through stairs 
and corridors. All is silence for a while, 
and the watcher begins to think that after 
all the noise was caused by a sudden gust 
of wind, Then in the profound stillness 
is heard the hurried breathing of some 
intruder. 

The best informed on such matters say 
that you cannot keep the burglar out if 
he is determined to enter, and that the 
precautions you take in the way of shutters, 
electric bells, and other devices, only excite 
the burglar’s cupidity, by giving him the 
notion that there is something very valu- 
able thus defended. Bat having made his 
entry at the weakest point of the guarded 
enclosure, the thief knows that he has no 
time to waste; yet instead of at once 
making for the inhabited rooms, he will 
probably satisfy himself that the gas is 
turned off at the meter, lest a sudden 
unwelcome glare from some gas-jet should 
reveal his presence, The principal bed- 
chambers are his first quarry, and he 
sweeps the contents of dressing-tables into 
his pockets, empties the pockets of clothes 
in the wardrobe, searches drawers, dressing- 
cases, and jewel-cases. He is especially 
careful to obviate the danger of fire by 
dropping all the matchboxes he finds into 
the water-jug. He is not afraid of any 
one who is in bed in the dark and without 
means of striking a light, and knows the 
value of these little precautions, which a 
tyro in his nervousness might omit, but 
which may make all the difference between 
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a rich and successful haul and seven years’ 
penal servitude, His great desire is to 
perform his task without disturbing any- 
body; but if he be a practitioner of the 
modern type he will carry a revolver, and 
be prepared to use it against anybody who 
may try to intercept him. Perhaps he 
may have an assistant who secures what 
there is of value about dining and drawing- 
room, and who makes a clearance in the 
butler’s pantry; but the most successful 
and resolute of the fraternity work alone 
and for their own hands. 

Such a practitioner was Charles Peace, 
the famous burglar, who was executed in 
1889 for a murder committed rather in 
the pursuit of an unlawfol passion than in 
the regular course of his calling. But he 
used his revolver freely to avoid capture, 
and yet such was his skill in disguise, 
and his general ingenuity and resource, 
that it was almost by accident that he 
was brought to the gallows. Peace became 
slightly famous as the musical burglar, 
having a hobby for the collection of 
musical instruments, and he lived in very 
good style on the proceeds of his rob- 
beries. There has been no one like him 
since the days of Jack Sheppard, and like 


Jack he almost succeeded in making a 


sensational escape. In the journey to 
Sheffield, where he was to be tried for the 
capital offence, although handcuffed and 
surrounded by warders, he succeeded in 
launching himself through the window 
of the railway carriage as the train was 
running at express speed. A warder 
caught him by the boot as he was dis- 
appearing in his airy flight and so checked 
his momentum that he fell head foremost 
on the line, and was afterwards picked up 
insensible. 

Such men—agile, adroit, and ferocious— 
are, it is to be hoped, not often to be 
found among the burgling fraternity. But 
there were some smart practitioners among 
the City Road gang, broken up only last 
year, who had committed nearly a hundred 
burglaries, and accumulated so much 
valuable property as to lead at last to 
their discovery. This gang had a public- 
house at its own disposal, and was in every 
way adapted for a long and successful 
career. 

Unfortunately it does not appear that 
the spread of education has any effect 
in checking the increase of this descrip- 
tion of crime. Nor has the severity of 
the sentences inflicted by the judges 
done any more towards it. For the 





terrors of penal servitude only incite the 
burglar to make a more desperate resist- 
ance to arrest, and to add the crime of 
murder to that of robbery if in danger of 
capture. The old-fashioned practitioner, 
although in appearance more rough and 
savage, was generally ready to climb 
down when he was fairly caught; but the 
more polished cracksman of the day, with 
his neat clothing, his moustache, with his 
watch in his pocket, is really a good deal 
more ferocious in essence than the man 
with the bludgeon and bulldog. And 
this consideration raises the question as 
to how we ought to behave when con- 
vinced of the presence on our premises of 
the midnight marauder. Are we for a duel 
4 outrance” with all the advantages on 
the side of the robber, or to remain in 
a pretended sleep while he rummages 
the house? Probably wisdom lies between 
the two extremes. An alarm is what 
he most dreads, and the sound of a police 
whistle through an open window will put 
him to flight, and it is questionable 
whether it be worth while to intercept 
his retreat. 

But the most effective precaution we 
can take against the professional burglar 
is to take care to leave no valuables about 
to reward his efforts. People who are 
rich enough to possess gold or silver plate 
and jewels and trinkets of price can surely 
buy safes to secure their possessions, and 
to keep money in the house beyond the 
requirements of the moment is in effect 
to offer a temptation to robbery. Yet, 
although the professional burglar usually 
assures himself that there is good booty 
to be had before he makes his coup, 
people of moderate pretensions in the way 
of housekeeping need not hug themselves 
with the notion that they have nothing to 
fear. Inferior burglars wait upon the 
smaller mansions, people perhaps hardly 
worthy of the title, who work with 
humbler tools and upon a smaller scale. 
A sharpened bit of iron to act as a jemmy 
and the half of a pair of scissors to force 
back the catch of a window are, perhaps, 
the humble outfit of the beginner. Or he 
will lork about « ‘houses, or hide ia 
empty rooms, or crawl unobserved through 
a half-opened window. For such nothing 
comes amiss that can be packed into a 
bundle—sheets, blankets, wearing apparel, 
which he may pawn for a few shillings, 
but which it will cost many pounds to 
replace, are eagerly appropriated by the 
thief, who does not disdain electro-plate, 
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and will even “sneak” your garden tools. 
Those who live in flats are open to the 
attacks of thieves who make a special 
study of their ways and habite. 

The modern burglar, indeed, is quite 
convinced that in order to live he must 
| keep abreast of the times. He reads 
the “ Morning Post,” and keeps himself 
au courant with the movements of fashion- 
able life. He keeps an eye on the dis- 
posal of wedding presents, and waits upon 
fashionable assemblies, and perhaps assists 
at the calling of carriages, hoping at some 
happy moment to seize some rich bracelet 
or brilliant necklace, And you may imagine 
the feelings of the skilful thief as he walks 
at night through the silent streets of the 
City with the enormous wealth that lies 
on every side of him—the jowellers’ shops, 
where the lights are burning, and where 
all the neat arrangements behind the iron 
grille seem to offer a challenge to the 
burglar: come and take me. It is greatly 
to the credit of the City Police, to whose 
care all this wealth is committed every 
night and during the inviting period to 
the burglar—from Saturday afternoon till 
Monday morning—that so few successful 
raids have been made upon the treasures 
in their charge. 

With the chance of serious loss, against 
which it is impossible to secure absolute 
safety, prudent people might like to in- 
demnify themselves by insurance. Often 
enough must the jeweller, the diamond 
merchant, the bullion dealer, experience an 
evil quarter of an hour as his imagination 
conjures up what plots may be hatching 
against his substance. Insurance against 
these risks is as perfectly legitimate 
as against any other casualties. Under- 
writers have long been in the way of 
undertaking such risks for large amounts 
and under special circumstances ; and there 
is at least one Company with offices in the 
City which undertakes to insure against 
loss from any kind of robbery, except such 
as might be «effected by a man’s own house- 
hold, his business staff, or other inmates, 
Or again, with the exception of loss by 
loot, sack, or pillage by insurgents, etc., a 
clause that gives us a slight shiver of 
apprehension at the possibilities of such 
contingencies. It was Blucher, surely, who 
was credited with the saying, as he passed 
through the City with the allied Sovereigns 
to dine with the Lord Mayor: * And what 
a splendid city to sack!” And who can 
say in how many fold its riches have since 
increased ? 





Bat the householder, especially if he is 
in the habit of leaving his house un- 
tenanted during the holiday season, would 
find his account in insuring against bur- 
glary, as he already does against fire. 
Conceive how placidly he might treat the 
suggestion, perhaps, of an over-anxious 
spouss: * There are burglars in the house!” 
“ Never mind, I am insured.” 





JASMIN: THE BARBER, POET, AND 
EMINENT PH] LANTHROPIST. 
IN TWO PARTS PART I, 


To be skilfal in the arts of poetry and 
shaving, and to carry int» constant prac- 
tice the virtue of philanthropy, is clearly 
to achieve a combination of rare talents, so 
incongruously mingled as to constitute true 
genius, 

Poets, as a rule, have not been famous 
for their shaving. Indeed, they seem by 
nature far more prone to the neglect of 
their own beards than to the care of other 
people’s. Nor, excepting in the case of the 
name which heads this notice, have we any 
record of a barber turning poet, and be- 
coming in due time avery practical philan- 
thropist. To court the Muse at leisure is 
a vastly common practice, and to cut the 
hair for profit is a very useful trade. But 
to combine these diverse pastimes with 
commensurate success—while giving away 
freely what the Muse had helped to earn 
—this surely is a union as commendable as 
it is unique. Bt 

Of Jasmin, the Gascon barber, and the! 
poems which he wrote, we had some little’} “ 
knowledge before we had the pleasure to 
read his life by Dr. Smiles,* and were by 
no means loth to learn more. 

The town of Agen, Jasmin’s birthplace, 
stands on the muddy river Garonne, in the 
plains of Languedoc, some eighty miles 
above Bordeaux. The British tourist 
seldom visits it, for there is little to at- 
tract him, and the pointed paving-stones 
are terrible to tread. He might, however, 
get a glimpse of the snow-capped Pyrenees, 
which would be plainly visible from its 
sun-baked streets, if there were no houses 
to intercept the view ; and the vines, and 
peach and pear-trees, which are plentiful 
and fruitful around the dusty town, might 
prove tempting to a parched and thirsty 
traveller from the North. 





* « Jasmin : Barber, Poet, and Philanthropist.” 
By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. London: John 
Murray. 
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Heroes lived in Greece before the birth 
of Agamemnon, and famous men were born 
in Agen ere Jusmin saw the light, Savants 
such as Bory de Saint-Vincent, the distin- 
guished naturalist, and scholars such as 
Joseph Scaliger, the eminent philologist, 
might alike have claimed the honour of 
being cast in bronze, and of standing with 
their townsman to be gazed at by Gazo 
trippers and inspected by Cook’s tourists. 
But Jasmin is left proudly alone with 
his glory, with no rival human statue to 
disturb his peace. 

Like that of many famous men, the 
babyhood of Jasmin received but little 
notice, and the boyhood of the poet passed 
without a record by contemporary pens. 
Indeed, to no one but himself are we in- 
debted for some knowledge of his early 
years. His Muse aiding his memory, he 
wrote some verses called ‘‘ Mous Soubenis” 
—or, in plain French, ‘‘ Mes Souvenirs ”— 
which turned the prose of his poor child- 
hood into a poetic form. From these 


rhythmical remembrances we glean some 
scattered facts and fancies about his birth 
and boyhood, which enable us to make a 
mental picture of his home. 

He tells us that he was born on the 


morning of Shrove Tuesday, the tenth of | 


March, ’98, when day was doffing its black 
nightcap, and the sun began to shine. 
When kings or princes “give themselves 
the trouble to be born,” to use tho phrase 
of Figaro, another famous barber, it is 
common for the cannon’s roar to celebrate 
the fact, But “not even a popgun,” says 
Jasmin, “hailed my birth,” although it 
certainly took place amid no little noise, 
While the mother was presenting the 
world with a new poet, the father was 
conducting a Gascon ‘charivari, an or- 
chestral outdoor concert, wherein marrow- 
bones and cleavers, and warming-pans and 
pokers, were the instruments in vogue. 
Such nuptial serenades were usual then in 
Agen, when weddings uncongenial and 
unpopular occurred. When old Monsieur 
Décembre was betrothed to frisky Ma’am- 
selle Mai, or when the wizened, rich Veuve 
Bossue espoused the young and gay Adonis 
Sans-Sou, their friendly neighbours would 
assemble, and escort them to the church 
with a clamour which attested disapproval 
of the match. To the music of the 
marrow-bones was sung a “chorus hy- 
menzal, or triumphal chant,” a thing 
which, unlike that which Shelley’s skylark 
far outrivalled, had certainly no “hidden 
want” of voluble abuse, At night the 





wedding march was turned into a nuptial 
serenade ; and, in very flagrant cases, the 
happy pair were actually besieged in their 
new home, and received some wedding 
presents, such as rotten eggs and cabbage- 
stalks, if they dared to show aface. Nor did 
the serenading always cease with the firat 
night, Indeed, the sweets of the whole 
honeymoon were often much embittered by 
frequent fresh outbreaking of the popular 
contempt. 

Although by trade a tailor, Jasmin’s 
father was a sort of poet by repute. He 
had never learned to write, but the Muse 
was at his elbow while he sat and stitched. 
Poor and hump-backed as he was, his 
tongue was somewhat powerful, and he 
had won renown for his doggerel nuptial 
rhymes. Believers in heredity may trace 
this strain of poesy as descending to the 
son, whose rich genius, however, far sur- 
passed his father’s poor poetic art. It 
scarce seems probable that Jasmin could 
have been maternally indebted for his 
Muse, His mother was a slave to such 
dull prose of household drudgery as 
making both ends meet, 

Despite his industry in tailoring, and 
his renown for rhyme-tagging, the family 
of Jasmin Ptre were miserably poor. 
Indeed, on one sad winter’s day, the 
crippled wife was forced to sell her 
wedding-ring to buy her children food. 
Grandpé:e Boé, an old soldier, who in his 
decrepitude was quartered with the family, 
was wont to go a-begging daily for their 
sustenance; and when he at last was 
carried to the poor-house, it seemed as if 
starvation must soon stare them in the 
face. Master Jacques, the future poet, 
who had been the old man’s favourite, 
sadly felt his loss; and when, years after- 
wards, he felt his foot firat on the ladder 
which raised him to success, he made a 
joyful bonfire of the old chair which had 
carried the old soldier to the “ Hospital,” 
a refuge thought disgraceful to the good 
name of the house. 

Meanwhile, the poet’s childhood passed, 
like that of most poor children, in trying 
hard to pick up half-pence, which, though 
difficult to earn, were easy to be spent. 
His accomplishments were various, and 
their profit far from vast. He helped to 
glean the cornfields and to pluck the 
graper. At fair time he held horses for 
the farmers, and regaled his eyes, no 
doubt, with the outside of the shows. 
He learned how to make faggots and to 
dig potatoes, at an age when school- 
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boys learn to dig for Latin roots, If 
his “Souvenirs” be credible, he went 
gaily to his work, and gave his mother all 
his earnings to help her frugal store, And 
he remembers, likewise, with lees pardon- 
able pride, how he led small bands of 
brigands to pilfer plum and cherry trees, 
and how he was, moreover, always chosen 
captain when these ragged little robbers 
played at being soldiers, and indulged in 
& war game, 

“T should need a hundred trumpets 
to celebrate my victories,” he cries in glad 
remembrance of his boyish triumphs. 

Here the boy betrayed himself the 
father of the man, for Master Jacques in 
later life had certainly a taste for the 
loud sounding of trumpets, and especially 
his own. 

When ten years old, the boy went for a 
short time to a day school, kept by a good 
Sister, who taught him gratis how to read. 
His further schooling was completed by a 
few months at a Seminary, where he wore 
a cassock and was privileged to sing— 
doubtless nasally—at church, Bat in 
spite of pious teaching he was fond of 
playing pranks, One day, having toppled 


the priest’s housemaid from a ladder, and 


being locked up in a room where the 
priest kept his preserves, he was discovered 
emptying a jam-pot, and for such an act 
of sacrilege was sent away from school. 

After this a veil discreetly drops on 
his proceedings, which could scarce have 
been more heinous than stealing the 
priest’s jam. But we find the lad at six- 
teen apprenticed to a barber, and spending 
his dull, lonely evenings in a garret, where 
he began to court the Muses to the music 
of the squeaking and the scratching of 
the rats. 

He read the fables rhymed by Florian, 
and tried, and doubtless failed, to imitate 
their grace. The Muse soon granted him 
a spark from her poetic fire, and smiled 
upon his efforts to fan it to a flame. 
Having few spare pence to spend, he made 
frugal use of curl-papers whereon to write 
his rhymes; and thus it chanced, from 
finding his scribblings in their hair, that 
the Agen ladies learned that Pegasus 
was stabled where their coiffeur combed 
perukes. 

Mount a barber upon Pegasus and he 
probably will not ride far along the road 
to riches, Bat Jasmin’s gift of poetry soon 
brought him into notice; and his recitals 
grew so popular that at eighteen the young 
shaver was bold enough to start in business 





for himself. With greater boldness still, 
as timid bachelors may think, he was 
betrothed at twenty, and actually married 
ere he came to man’s estate. Mariette, 
his bride of nineteen, had not a sou of 
“dot”; but she had many sterling qualities, 
which were far more precious, and ranked 
her “above rubies,” of which she had no 
share, With a sad lack of gallantry, 
‘‘ Mes Souvenirs” say nothing of the wed- 
ding dress she wore ; although they picture 
with minuteness ‘my newly dyed hat, 
my dress coat with blue facings, and my 
homespun linen shirt with calico front,” 

Figaro after marriage was hardly the 
same busy, bustling barber as before; but 
Jasmin, as a Benedict, found his business 
and his poetry prospering alike, and yearly 
bringing more unshaven clients to his 
shop. Mariette, having a frugal mind, 
like our old friend, Mrs. Gilpin, thought 
her husband wasted time and paper in 
his poetry, and threw his pens into the 
fire, in the futile hope of quenching his 
poetic flame. But finding it drew cus- 
tomers, like moths, into the shop, she 
wisely bought some goosequills to replace 
those she had burned, and thenceforth 
forgave her husband his flirtations with the 
Muse, . 

In the year ’34, Charles Nodier, who 
was one of the Forty famed ‘‘ Immortals,” 
chanced to visit Agen, and to see the 
budding: poet’s modest business sign. 
“Jasmin, Coiffeur des Jeunes Gens”; 
thus briefly was the name emblazoned on 
the house-front, where a barber’s basin 
dangled in the breeze. Just then there 
was a battle raging in the little shop. 
Entering as peacemaker, the skilled Acade- 
mician was soon able to effect a ceasing 
of hostilities, and to give the combatants 
some excellent advice. 

“Madame,” said he, bowing, after hear- 
ing Jasmin recite some of his verses, 
‘poetry knocks at your door, and may 
bring you good luck, And you, my 
friend, pray don’t forget your razors while 
polishing your rhymes.” 

Without the need of handling what Max 
Miiller aptly terms “‘linguistic protoplasm,” 
we may briefly touch the subject of the 
ancient Gascon language, wherein Jasmin 
chiefly wrote. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the language of south-western France, 
including the Gascon, was called Langue 
d@’Oc; while that of the south-eastern 
country, including the Provencal, was 
termed Langue d’Oil, Gascon and Pro- 
veneal are alike related to the language of 
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the Troubadours—“ the lovely but short" 
lived eldest daughter of the Latin,” as Dr 
Smiles endearingly describes it, with a 
more than schoolboy love. This old 
Gascon language lingers still in the patois 
of old peasants in the neighbourhood of 
Agen, and it was from their mouths that 
Jasmin chiefly picked it up. Finding it 
sonorous and inspiring to his Muse, he 
gave himself great pains in enlarging his 
vocabulary. Like Walter Scott, while 
gleaning for his novels ancient scraps of 
Lowland Scotch, Jasmin gathered phrases 
from old women at their spinning-wheels, 
and peasants at their ploughs. Thus he 
gradually succeeded in putting upon paper 
words which probably had been unwritten 
before his time. Indeed, he fairly may be 
said to have rescued a fine language from 
being quite forgotten, as ere long it might 
have been in the clamour of new tongues. 

Jasmin was aged twenty-four when he 
first essayed to sound this new string to his 
lyre. Tho first Gascon piece he wrote was 
a sentimental poem, a languishing romance 
tuned in a minor key, as may ke gathered 
from its mournful title, ‘Let me die”— 
** Me cal Mouri.” When composing it, says 
Sainte-Beuve —finest of French critics— 
Jasmin ‘‘ had not quitted the guitar for the 
flageolet” ; and his memory recalling ‘La 
Charmante Gabrielle,” Sainte-Beuve de- 
clares that Jasmin is “the poet who is 
nearest to the realm of Henri the Fourth.” 
Songs of birds, and sough of wind, and 
many if not mostly other sounds of nature, 
are in a minor key; and the tone of Jas- 
min’s poem may be guessed from the first 
verse, a3 given by Miss Costello : 
Already sullen night comes sadly cn, 

—— form is clothed with mournful 
hevent he eee is heard the breeze's moan, 

And to the nightingale the bat succeeds. 
Oh! I have drained the cup of misery, 

My fainting heart has now no hope in store. 


Ah! wretched me! what have I but to die! 
For I have lost my love for evérmore. ° 


“Me cal Mouri” was set to music and 
translated into French, and speedily grew 
popular, more popular indeed than the 
playful ‘“Charivari,” Jasmin’s second 
Gascon poem, which soon was followed by 
a third, a funeral ode inspired by the death 
of a true patriot, General Foy. In the 
year ’25, these thres poems, with some 
others, wera published in a volume called 
‘Las Papil!dtos,” or in plain English, 
“ Curl-papers,” in memory of the method 
which the poet used to pen his early lines, 

Jasmin had a voics full of sympathy 





and pathos, flexibility, and fire. He recited 
his own poems with admirable skill; 
practice improving daily his great vocal 
powers. It soon grew to be the fashion to 
go and have your hair cut, or your chin 
shaved, at his shop, and to listen to his 
verses while he lathered you profusely, or 
held you by the nose. So the barber's 
business grew, as the rhymester’s fame 
increased. Ladies called to have their 
hair dressed by the poet, who was clever 
as a perruquier ; or they would pay him— 
of course extra—for a private visit and a 
special hearing of his poems at their house. 
* Las Papillétos ” rivalled the rich stream of 
Pactolus, and “rivulets cf silver” flowed 
from that fertile source. With a pride we 
well may pardon, the poet tells us how he 
bought the house wherein he worked and 
wrote; and how he made a bonfire of the 
chair in which his grandfather was carried 
to the poor-house, and which recalled to 
mind too vividly the days when his poor 
mother was forced to sell her wedding- 
ring to find her children food. And so the 
first part of “‘ Mous Soubenis ” ends gaily 
with the stanza: 

Quand Pagazo reguinno, ot que d’un cot de pé 

M’emboyo friza mas marotos, 


Perdi moun ten, ¢s bray, mais noun, pas moun papé, 
Boti mous bérs en papillotos ! 


which readers ignorant of Gascon may 
like better rendered thus : 


When Pegasus kicks with a fling of his feet, 
He sends me to curl on my hobby-horse fleet ; 
T lose all my time, true, not paper nor notes, 
I write all my verses on my papillotes. 

The curl-papers were honoured by @ 
favourable critique by Sainte-Beuve, and like- 
wise elicited the warm praise of Béranger; 
who, however, frankly owned that Gascon 
pleased him less than French. Indeed, he 
strongly recommended Jasmin to use the 
latter language, which would certainly 
attract a larger audience for his Muse. But 
Jasmin’s actual hearers were vehement in 
applauding what perhaps they could not 
wholly comprehend. They fairly were 
bewitched by the magic of his voice, and 
his expressive tons and gestures were 
precisely to their taste. Certainly the 
words were musical in sound, and the 
simple thoughts were not unworthy of the 
words. Charles Nodier, who was no bad 


| jadge of poetry, declared that few writers 


had ever moved him more profoundly than 
the ‘‘ Souvenirs” of Jasmin; and even went 
so far as to compare one of his couplets to 
Homeric verse : 


Quand l’Auroro, fourrado en raoubo de sati, 
Desparrouillo, sans brut, las partos del mati. 
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Stripped of rhyme and rhythm, the lines 
ran in English thus : 

When Aurora, enfurred in her robe of satin, 

Unbars, without noise, the doors of the morning. 

Dream if you like, says Nodier, ‘ dream 
of the Aurora of Winter, and tell me if 
Homer could have better robed her in 
words. The Aurora of Jasmin is quite his 
own. ‘Unbars the doors of the morning,’ 


it is done without noise, like a goddess, 
patient and silent, who announces herself 
to mortals only by her brightness of 
light.” 





THE FALLS OF TROLLHATTAN. 

I THINK upon the whole a man might 
as well journey on a glacier as in a 
Swedish goods train. The former would 
be much colder than the latter, even in 
winter, but it would scarcely seem more 
slow. The Swedes are not an excitable 
people. An average pace of from ten to 
twelve miles an hour does not irritate them 
at all; nor do they travail with wrath when 
the conductor at each little station flings 
the carriage door wide open, announces a 
halt of ten minutes or twenty minutes, and 
straightway lets in a surge of air at a 
temperature of, say, five degrees above 
zero. On the contrary. They do but turn 
on their hard seats like relieved leviathans, 
smile in a wooden way, and remark to each 
other: ‘‘ We’re getting on. We shall be 
at —— by-and-by.” Then they loll their 
heads out of the gap, and gaze at the 
little red station with its two or three fur- 
wrapped cflicials, looking like Russian 
Dukes, and continue so to gaz9 until the 
goods train gives a lazy jolt as a signal 
that it is about to saunter on to the next 
station. Anon, they resign themselves to 
“ennui” and silence for another spell. 
They stare at the opposite side of the car 
with fish-like placidity for fifteen minutes 
without winking, and only when one is 
half convinced that they are profoundly 
sunk in the joys of a career of nothingness 
—like an accomplished Buddhist—does 
the dreadful goods train thrill dislocatingly 
once again, and restore them to animation 
for the next stop. 

It will be said : ‘‘ Why travel by goods 
train?” My dear reader, you do not 
know upon what conditions the Swedish 
State - controlled railways are worked. 
There is an express at an early hour—for 
winter an extremely early hour—of the 
morning, and an express at a late hour of 





the night. Even these are wretched 
examples of speed. But at other times 
you must pick and choose between goods 
trains—which always carry a few passenger- 
waggons sandwiched among their trucks of 
iron ore, stiff-frozen herrings, and butter- 
tubs. The chances of death in any form 
on a Swedish railway are quite infinitesimal, 
However, one cannot expect much in the 
way of sensational experiments, whether 
in speed or collision, from a land the State 
railways of which do not bring in a revenue 
of more than three or four hundred 
thousand pounds annually for the State 
exchequer. Sweden does well to be 
solicitous of the lives of its people. Toa 
country of its size, with less than five 
millions inhabitants, population is of more 
consequence than money or speed. 

For my part, in making my laggard way 
to Trollhattan from Mellerud the other 
January day, I accounted myself happy in 
the discovery that my neighbour in the 
car could talk English. He had lived in 
Scotland five years, in the interest of 
piece goods,” and boasted sinfully that 
daring all that time he had never spent a 
Sunday out of bed. Like every other 
travelled Scandinavian I have met, he 
wished himzelf in Great Britain or America 
for life. He was a good-natured fellow, 
and loudly lamented that the frost on the 
window-panes prevented me from seeing 
the landscaper, in the midst of which we 
tarried long enough to be accounted a part 
of them. But I did not much regret the 
obduracy of the window-panes. I saw 
snatches of the country at each railway- 
station; and after Norway it may be said 
to be singularly devoid of interest. Gone 
are the bold snow-crowned mountains, 
with the fir-clad slopes and pinnacles, 
which are the inland characteristics of the 
country of fiords. We have instead a 
flattish, dull land, with thin snow on its 
ill-ploughed fields, relieved from the charge 
of absolute ugliness by the sombre shade 
of the patches of pines in the distance, and 
by the clear, frosty sky overhead, In 
summer it is a trifle more winsome. Then 
its many lakes are a mosaic of sunlight let 
into the land. But in winter they are 
only distinguishable from the level fields 
by the purer colour of their snow. Here 
and there you may see stumpy farmhouses 
painted vermilion or maroon, with long 
barns annexed. For the most part, how- 
ever, Sweden’s rustic dwellings on the west 
coast are commonplace, wooden sheds, not 
at all inviting to the eye. 
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After spending three hours over a 
journey of sixty kilometres, the train at 
length ran across a fine bridge spanning 
a river, which could not but be the Gotha, 
and Trollhattan was reached. The red 
glow of the western sky threw a charming 
glamour over the small town and the dark 
waters of the Gotha. There were blocks 
of ice in the stream, but the current was 
too strong for a general refrigeration. As 
I left the train, thankful at heart, I heard 
the roar of the famous falls in the distance, 
like the incoming of old ocean’s tide upon 
a shingly shore. 

Trollhattan, or “the home of the 
witches,” is not yet a place of European 
fame comparable to the American, and, 
indeed, the world-wide fame of Niagara. 
One may go a little farther, and confess 
that the falls of the Gotha are not so start- 
ling as those which our American cousins 
share with the Canadians. But they press 
them closely in some respects. At any 
rate, Sweden, which is not a very go-ahead 
country, except in certain particulars 


known only to the people of Stockholm 
and experienced visitors, proposes that in 
the future this excellent bait for tourists 
shall be more noised abroad than in the 


past. Few resorts of their kind can be 
more charming ix the dog days than one 
of these hotels on a wooded hill in the 
valley, with the brawling river at its base 
and the cool shade of the pines in its cir- 
cumjacent gardens, All intelligent Swedes 
talk of Trollhattan as the finest collection 
of waterfalls in Europe. This concession 
may be allowed. 

But in winter it is another thing. Troll- 
hattan does not then expect visitors— 
unless they are a thought insane. It does 
not seem to occur to this busy little town 
of paper-makers, iron-workers, and mill- 
men, that half frozen waterfalls are a 
spectacle worth the trouble of inspecting. 

I had premonition of this in the astonish- 
ment with which the dignified little boy 
in buttons of the hotel greeted my arrival 
at his establishment. But he soon re- 
covered himself. Then he displayed all 
that admirable urbanity of manner which 
distinguishes the well-trained S wedish boy 
from either his British or American coeval. 
It is nothing less than a revelation of 


capability to see a Swedish boy become’ 


rigid and bow to a superior; and be it 
understood that here the laudable maxim 
that age implies superiority is taught im- 
plicitly. However, this boy—he was about 
ten years old—was quite too much for my 





risible muscles. The way in which he 
stood to attention and bowed whenever he 
was so unfortunate as to catch my eye 
was new in my experience. 

There is another thing though that the 
visitor to Sweden must steel himself to 
bear: the maid-servants curtsy when you 
bless them with a gratuity. This in the 
abstract is, of course, a simple enough 
function ; but when they are pretty—as 
they often are—it is a trifle embarrassing 
to a man with an impressionable heart, I 
take it, the curtsy is not properly achieved 
unless the damsel looks up sweetly into 
her benefactor’s face while she is bending: 
her knees. On this eubjoct I write with a 
certain authority, for I was rather reckless 
in gratuities when once I perceived how 
amply they were requited. 

I was the only visitor in the hotel, and 
was looked after with comforting assiduity 
by a grey-eyed girl, with the grace of a 
princess and an undeniably attractive face. 
She lit the stove, brought me warm water, 
regretted that the liquor laws of Sweden 
made it impossible for her to supply me with 
a little brandy, and afterwards urged me 
before I went forth into the moonlight to 
soothe my appetite with the ‘‘smérgisbord.” 
To tell the truth, the liquor laws of Scandi- 
navia are sometimes a nuisance to the 
stranger. It is all very well that the towns 
should do their utmost to restrict the 
plague of drunkenness, and should them- 
selves dispose of the profits of the spirit 
trade in good works, local and otherwise ; 
but there are times and seasons when—if 
the teetotal orators will pardon me—a 
wineglass of cognac makes all the difference 
between living and dying. The unen- 
lightened foreigner may not realise his 
situation until it be too late. He may 
awake agonisedly in his hotel to discover 
that he must do as best he can until one 
of the specifically licensed houses has been 
applied to, It is explained to you that 
you must keep your spirits by you ; but it 
is both inconvenient and unseemly to have 
bottles of brandy among one’s shirts and 
neckties ; nor does it, to English eyes, 
look well for a fashionably-dressed gentle- 
man in his hotel of an evening to draw 
forth from his pocket a large flask of 
spirituous punch, with which private store 
he proceeds to indulge himself. 

The smorgasbord — literally, the but- 
tered goose table—though a fair institution, 
is no adequate atonement for this insult 
to Messrs, Brandy, Ram, Whisky, and Co. 
It consists, as my readers may know, of a 
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side table furnished with bits of fish, ham, 
meat, and other things. The fish is nearly 
sure to be raw. You may eat it in morsels, 
with hard-boiled eggs or with oat cake or 
bread. There is also butter, and cheese, 
and pickles ; and you are supposed to 
vary the entertainment with one or two 
glasses of corn brandy, a very different 
spirit to cognac, which may be con- 
tained in vessels like tea-urns, with taps 
needing to be turned. The Swedes use 
the smorgasbord as a whet for dinner or 
supper, Anglo-Saxons, at first acquaint- 
ance, are prone to imagine that it is all 
the meal. In this mattur I have heard a 
gentle waitress repegach a countryman of 
mine inferentially, in a way that ought to 
have staggered his heart, The ignorant 
gentleman went from one little dish to 
another, and, like a swarm of locusts, left 
nothing in his track. He also tossed off 
the thimblefuls of corn brandy, as if they 
had been so much lemonade. ‘ Monsieur,” 
murmured the girl at length, ‘ your dinner 
is ready!” and she pointed to his soup, 
which smoked for him at the dining-table 
proper. 

The air was nipping when I left the 
well-warmed hotel for my introduction to 
the waterfalls, “A full moon shone in the 
east, and gave quite a theatrical look to 
the little town. There was a small bridge 
near, and a short row of small wooden 
houses bearing precisely the appearance of 
the edifices at the wings of the staga ina 
melodrama. Moreover, to the windows of 
these houses hung transparent blinds, which 
were exactly adapted to heighten the stage 
effect. Upon one blind, thanks to the oil 
lamp behind it, was seen to be represented 
a substantial castle, with elegant trees 
flanking it, and clouds above, after the 
manner of Claude Lorraine. Another 
blind depicted a hawking scene. The 
baron of the group was a superb person, 
and, as became him, he was evidently 
paying his attentions in no half-hearted 
way to the damsel in swansdown and 
minever, who looked so bewitching as she 
stood gazing doubtfully at the fierce-beaked 
bird which some one had set upon her 
wrist, 

These blinds, like the wooden houses 
—of course, they were really of canvas 
mounted on frames — were stage pro- 
perties of the conventional kind. As 
I crossed the little bridge already men- 
tioned, in full radiance of the moonlight, I 
involuntarily trembled in the complete 
assurance that this was just the spot for 





the sudden apparition of the villain of the 
play, cloaked, and hoarse as a raven, the 
while he made his grim proposition to me, 
with a glittering dagger uplifted in his 
right hand to mark time to his words. 

But to my relief the villain came not, 
The next moment I was in unqualified 
shadow again, and I felt that his oppor- 
tunity had passed. A stiff-tailed cat 
mewed excitedly in front of me as it trod 
timidly over the frozen snow, and the voice 
of Trollhattan’s waters grew louder. 

The broad space of the Gotha was at 
hand, with its factories lower down clank- 
ing their machinery, and on this romantie 
night insulting the moon with the garish 
glow of their electric lamps. 

This is another item in which Sweden 
somewhat discomforts us, She has taken 
up Mr. Edison’s various inventions with a 
thoroughness worthy of a land ten times 
as. rich and populous as she is. It will 
surprise some of my readers to know that 
her town of Haparanda, nearly on the 
sixty-sixth degree of latitude, has been 
well acquainted with electricity for some 
time. As a speculation the process of 
illuminating Haparanda up to date can 
hardly be praised ; but as enterprise it is 
magnificent, So, too, with Sweden’s other 
large towns. It is all one whether you go 
abroad in them at twelve o'clock a.m. or 
twelve o’clock p.m. You can read your 
newspaper in the highway equally well at 
either hour. Of course, too, ia Haparanda’s 
case, where in winter the daylight is not 
worth mentioning, the electric light is a 
very potent substitute for the sun. 

The telephone, also, has been accepted 
in Sweden with remarkable enthusiasm. 
The official statistical record tells us that 
whereas in 1882 there were but threo 
hundred and ten kilometres of this useful 
wire in the land under State control, in 
1889 the length had increased to eight 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
kilometres, exslusive of about thirty-seven 
thousand kilometres of private wires. In 
such towns as Gothenburg and Stockholm 
you see telephone kiosks in almost every 
street. 

But I am straying very far from Troll- 
hattan, thanks to the electric lights which 
shimmer on the portals of ths factories 
which seem to absorb the upper falls. 
Guided by the thunder of the waters, I 
came et length to the vicinity of the first 
pair of cataracts. The river, it must be 
explained, in its procession from Lake 
Wenern to the sea, has to fall about a 
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hundred and forty feet. Of this fall it gets 
through no less than one hundred and eight 
feet in the coursa of not quite a mile in 
the pine-wooded glen of Trollhattan. There 
are three emphatic couples of waterfalls 
of a notably impressive kind, for the 
stream is broad and deep before it gets 
convulsed, and the channels by which it is 
hurled to a lower level are only about a 
quarter of its width above Trollhattan. 
Just at the site of the falls, and, indeed, 
partly the occasion of them, are several 
rocky islets, some clothed with pines, and 
the others covered with industrial works, 
in the aid of which the water power is very 
precious. The total force of the falls is 
reckoned at the stupendous figure of two 
hundred and, twenty-five thousand horse 
power. For the sake of commerce one 
may excuse this hedge of factories about 
the most picturesque scene in Sweden ; 
but, confessedly, one cannot now admit 
that the glen is likely to have much at- 
traction for the witches of old who cast the 
veil of romance over it—at least unless they 
are very modern witches, who do not mind 
being intruded on at every moment by 
broad-shouldered operatives with grease- 
polished knees and arms, and with seal- 


skin caps on their sturdy heads, ; 
To get at the upper and most remarkable 
fajle, therefore, one has to force the barri- 


cade of the factories. In summer there is 
a thoroughfare for the purpose, with little 
automatic wickets which open in response 
to silver coins put into a slot. But on this 
moonlight night I found the conventional 
highway fast and padlocked, with deep 
snow on the track. The whirr of machinery 
resounded on all sides as if in a compe- 
tition of noise with the tumultuous river. 
By jadicious groping, however, I obtained 
ample satisfaction. I descended an iced 
ladder towards a little gallery inches thick 
in ice, and there, under a fringe of great 
icicles beaded with granules of spray frozen 
to the semblance of coral, I stayed long, 
level with the middle of the famous Toppé 
Fall, and so near it that the water now and 
again in its agitation throbbed icily upon 
me. Asa spectacle it contented. It sent 
the imagination off at a tangent into a field 
of marvelling. It awoke fancies and aspi- 
rations tinted with sublimity kindred to 


that excited by the starlit empyrean, 


Where I stood I was in deep shadov, but 
the moon was upon the Toppé Fall, and 
also on the dark pines of the opposite bank 
of the river. 

I tarried here feeling the pulse of the 





waterfall as it were—for my gallery 
seemed to sway with the shocks—for many 
minutes, Now and then I looked up to 
see the head of a timber millman peering 
over at me, or half-a-dozen such heads; 
but the good fellows did not interfere with 
my rhapsody. They may have spoken, 
if only in warning—for the situation was 
not an orthodox one—but how was I to 
hear them with this frantic bellow in my 
ears? I looked at the boiling, confused 
heap of white water at my feet, and at the 
furious precipice of the stream, and had I 
looked a little longer than I did I believe 
I should have yielded to its mesmeric 
influence and dived.ésom my parapet with 
a shout, to join the troop of spirits and 
elves who doubtless hold revel beneath the 
flood. I thought of the man who not so 
long ago went over this fall in a boat. He 
waved his hat on the brink, and that was 
the end of him. For genuine thrill and 
promptitude, there can be no death to 
compare with such as this. Ere you have 
done exulting in the spirit of maniac pride 
which has possessed you, the thousands of 
tons of the waters are upon your head, and 
you have done with this life utterly. 

It was odd to recur from this forty-two 
feet waterfall tothe men above, methodically 
adapting a few rivulets stolen from it for 
the slicing of pine-trunks into sections. 
They went to and fro in the mingled light 
of moon and applied electricity—carrying 
logs on their shoulders, or pushing along 
the tram lines trollies laden with wooden 
cubes or chips. When I reappeared among 
them they paused to stare as if I had been 
one -of Trollhattan’s witches lured into 
activity by the beauty of the night. But 
the machinery went round and round 
without intermission. It, at any rate, 
was impassive. The river has. called into 
motion a vigour of mechanical life worth 
all the trolls that the Scandinavian fancy 
ever generated. 

From one machine yard I passed to 
another. It was uine o'clock at night, 
but Trollhattan works without regard for 
the coming and going of the sun, Why 
should it not? There is no end to the 
power poured into its factories, This 
power is money as surely as if the golden 
pieces ran down the gutters instead of ice- 
cold water. Therefore, the men come and 
go in relays, and there is no night among 
these whizzing wheels and hissing saws. 

Still under the clear evening sky, I 
climbed towards the irregular rocky heap 
in the middle of the glen, with a new red 
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church on its summit and a gilded vane 
which caught the moonlight. There were 
baby falls here, there, and everywhere, 
showing that man and nature have at 
different times plucked at the stream and 
diverted threads of it. But after the 
great Toppé Fall they met with no 
recognition. 

Then the spidery frame of a suspension 
bridge, high over the main river, appeared 
to the right, connecting the two banks of 
the Gotha. Here again was a royal perch. 
The bridge is new. The kingly coronet 
which studs its balustrade, and the gilding 
of its ornamentation, were conspicuous in 
the pallid light. The view from it at 
this romantic hour was very fascinating. 
Above, the Toppé Falls, with their mate 
the Tjuf Falls, divided by an islet, were 
a strong, turbulent white mark on the 
river; and higher still were the Gallé 
Falls, Below, the river widened, with 
the silvery reach of the Hell Falls, where 
the pine-clad banks again contracted as if 
to hug the perturbed stream into renewed 
quiescence; while some sixty feet under 
the bridge itself is the furious broad 
Stampstrom Fall, This is not really so 
impressive as the Toppé Fall, though it is 
difficult to measure impressions as if they 
were strips of carpet. One’s perch of 
observation is so admirable that something 
of the majesty of the more comprehensive 
view gets cast upon the Stampstrém Fall, 
and it benefits thereby in retrospect. 

On the further side of the river the 
bridge—thus hung like a cobweb over it— 
is attached to the rocks, where the pines 
grow straight and dark. Here, under the 
moon, there was a memorable effect of 
snow, lunar light, and blackness, A work- 
man, swinging along from the mills and 
homeward bound, could not much disturb 
the charm of the scene. Through the rifts 
of the trees the white rage of tho river 
could be seen up stream and down; and 
over the way the tall Gothic church on its 
perch, with its vane looking like a dis- 
established planet. 

But there was to be a set-off to all this 
perfect sweetness and light of Dame 
Nature’s contriving. I came to a con- 
venient break in the trees, where the out- 
look from the rock wall on the other side 
of the road was broader and more engaging. 
And here there was to be seen, staring full 
at the face of the disgusted moon, the 
advertisement of a Trollhattan clothier, 
done large in black letters so that they 
could be read from the very town itself. 





His materials, he declared thus for the 
edification of Madame Moon, were the 
best and cheapest to be had in the 
place. 

That is the worst feature in the Swedes. 
If they would but be confident in the 
abilities and gifts they have received 
straight from their Maker, they would be 
a delightful people, without much ex- 
ception. They “are born polite, good- 
hearted, honest, and sufficiently good- 
looking. Bat they have had it drummed 
into them by publicists and others that 
they are a ‘second-rate, or even a third- 
rate nation, I dare say their school books 
err in the same way, differing totally in 
this respect from Anglo-Saxon school 
booke, which teach Anglo-Saxon boys that 
their race is born to the pre-eminence it 
tells them it has already obtained. The 
consequence is that they mistrust them- 
selves and their own instincts. The 
Germans twirl a good many of them round 
their short thumbs, and excite emulation 
in others, There is also the French infla- 
ence, though this is not reckoned now- 
adays so strong as it used to be. Chief 
of all is the well-nigh irrasistible contagion 
of American men and manners. It is 
perfectly nauseating to hear the returned 
American-Swede flout his English in the 
face of the British traveller. He “ guesses” 
and “calculates” about five times as much 
as the genuine Yankee, and the American 
‘cuteness looks out of his eyes in a very 
ugly manner. He is generally to be found 
as a hotel-porter. Occasionally, however, 
one meets him travelling "en prince,” with 
his hands in his pockets, and his legs any- 
where but where they ought to be. 

This particular advertisement at Troll- 
hattan is of course due to the American 
epidemic. There’s not a doubt some one 
has told in the town about the remarkable 
poster embellishments of Niagara ; and so 
Trollhattan in its turn has had to submit 
to defilement. 

When I had read about the clothier’s 
unrivalled goods, I turned and recrossed 
the bridge, toiled up the slippery snow 
thoroughfare of Trollhattan —with its 
shops full of German rubbish—upon which 
mild lamps, even at this late hour, cast a 
lenient lustre, and demanded supper in my 
hotel. The grey-eyed girl—dear, unspoilt 
damsel—showed as much gratified anima- 
tion as if I had been her long-lost brother 
come back in tolerable health but with 
perfectly empty pockets. She did her 
best for me, and stood by with modest 
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smiles while I ate the meal. And after- 
wards the automatically respectful little 
page-boy, or whatever he was, bowed me 
into my chamber, put his hand into 
the stove to ascertain that it was still 
warm, and wished me a courtly “good 
night.” 

At no very early hour the next day I 
renewed my acquaintance with the Falls, 
It was nine o’clock ere I turned out into 
the freezing air, and lo! the sun and the 
moon were both in the horizon as they 
had been some sixteen hours ago. This 
time, however, they had changed quarters. 
The arena of sky between them was 
cloudless, and the atmosphere was clear as 
a mountein brook. 

I strolled down by the river, which 
was now in a state of tolerable liveliness. 
Spacious reaches of it were frozen two or 
three hundred yards above the first of the 
falls. But this did not hinder the Troll- 


hattan people from using it in divers ways. 
Their little ships were fast bound in it— 
caught on their journey between the North 
Sea and the great lake a few miles to the 
north-east, or perhaps even Stockholm itself. 
They, however, were to be seen sawing at 
the ice, and cutting long strips of it as if 


it had been bride-caka sugar. By twos at 
a time, other men carried these portly 
blocks to the shore, where they were 
straightway warehoused in the red buildings 
convenient for the purpose. In some of 
these buildings they were crushing it, and 
piling it about their beer barrels. But it 
will probably lie awhile in the other de- 
positories until the spring gives it a chance 
of being shipped to England. 

Elsewhere were prettier scener. Under 
the blue sky, momentarily deepening to the 
Italian intensity it acquired by noon, little 
groups of washerwomen and girls were 
seen kneeling about the river ice, hard at 
work, A little tank space had been cut 
here and there, the four corners of the area 
being indicated by four blocks of ice large 
as tombatones, and as many little Christmas 
trees, which are in Scandinavia largely 
sacrificed in winter for this kind of service. 
The ladies bent over the dark well, and 
thus performed their useful labours. One 
could with difficulty dispossess the mind of 
the idea that they were incurring a fright- 
ful risk in thus crowding together where 
the ice was already fractured. But ex- 
perience had doubtless taught them how 
far they may trust their native stream at 
such a time, 

Add to these gratifying industrial in- 





cidents the spectacle of little girls and boys 
skating and sliding on the river, the very 
vivid green hue of the Gotha in the distance 
where it ran rapidly and unfrozen towards 
the first of its falls, the rocky, fir-clad banks 
with their blanket of snow, and the mild 
face of the departing moon apparently 
caught by one of the twigs of the dark- 
tinted trees—this all in the broadest and 
most jocund mood of wintry daylight ; and 
you may conceive that Trollhattan was a 
sight to cheer the heart. 

I revisited all the falls and again ad- 
mired the majesty of their volume. This, 
however, as may be supposed, is in winter 
much less than in summer or the end of 
spring, when the snows have melted, 
Besides, a vast deal of the water hung stiff 
and still in fantastic curtains. The icicles 
under the sunlight took their proper tints. 
Some were pearl-white, and some were a 
turquoise-blue, while yet others were a 
delicate salmon and primrose hue, or even 
the colour of mahogany. There is no need 
to dispel the illusion of all this beauty by 
analysing the source of its variegation. 
The battalions of icicles were not a whit 
less fair to see when one perceived that 
they owed much of their motley gear to the 
various oozes from the works which they 
adorned. It is well with variegated icicles 
—as with jujubes—to be to their origin 
“a little blind,” if one is to thoroughly 
enjoy them. 

It would be an unpardonable slight to 
Trollhattan if no mention were made of the 
huge Gotha locks as well as its waterfalls, 
These suffer more from the winter than do 
the waterfalls. They are then in absolute 
disuse. In summer one may see big ships 
lifted gradually up the glen until the 
hundred-feet ascent of Trollhattan is safely 
made. All day and all night. the work 
goes on, and one may then genuinely 
doubt whether Nature’s show or man’s is 
the more alluring. But in winter the 
sluices are frozen. Some of the channels 
are so nearly void of water that one may see 
their smooth, well-laid bottoms of granite 
cubes, slightly concave. The locks are 
shut, or half-shut, it does not matter which ; 
they are as Jack Frost has taken them. 
And the small boys of the district skate up 
and down between them, some with baskets 


| of things which their careful mothers have 


bid them buy in Trollhattan. 

Akervass, the village of these sluices, is 
about two miles from Trollhattan, and 
nestles at the lower end of the waterfall 
glen round a wide pool of theGothsa, The 
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river here looks calm and innocent enough, 
and in its waters you may see the blue sky, 
the pine-trees aud their banks, and the 
white villas among the pines, all mirrored 
tranquilly. 

For a health-restoring sojourn Akervass 
would be better than Trollhattan. The 
excitement of the upper glen is lacking; 
but it is within half an hour’s walk among 
granite rocks mossed with lichens, heather, 
and wild flowers, and with nothing but the 
graceful dark arms of the pines intervening 
between you and the blue heavens, This 
is its summer presentment. I suppose 
every inhabitant of the glen would 
declare that the Gotha valley is only 
beautiful in the warm months. Bat I 
doubt if it could fascinate more than upon 
a cloudless winter's day, with twenty 
degrees of frost in the air. 





MARA. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
> -— 


PROLOGUE, 


THE sun was sinking slowly behind the 
Connemara Mountains, and lighting up 
with its last lingering rays a house that 
stood by itself on the hillside. No sign 
of life made itself seen or heard there; the 
wild mass of tangled weeds and flowers, 
calling itself a garden, was deserted ; not 
even a dog broke by its presence the dreary 
solitude. Down below, in the valley, lay 
a few scattered houses, and all round 
stretched the blank moorland which is 
characteristic of Western Ireland, treeless, 
flowerless, its monotony only varied by the 
great grey stones and boulders, 

Bat this house was not entirely un- 
tenanted, for in a room facing the 
mountains were two people, 

A lady was sitting with her arms leaning 
on the table, her head bowed down upon 
them, her whole form shaking with tear- 
less sobs; while standing at the window, 
drumming with angry fingers on the panes, 
was a boy of about fourteen, 

Presently he glanced round impatiently, 
and yet with a boy’s rough attempt at 
consolation. 

“‘T say, mother; come, don’t cry. He 
isn’t worth it, You're not really sorry he’s 
gone, are you?” 

She raised her head reprovingly. 

‘* Demie, you must not speak so of him, 
After all, though he has left us so cruelly 





and unkindly, you must remember that he 
is your father still—_—” 

“ My father!” interrupted the boy with 
a contemptuous laugh. “A pretty father, 
and a pretty husband to you he’s been! 
Why, he’s treated you as he daren’t have 
treated a servant ever since I can re- 
member. And what has he ever done for 
me? And now to leave us just when we’re 
so poor to go off to America! After all, 
it’s the best thing he could have done, 
though; we shall get on much better without 
him.” 

“ Demie, you are not to speak so bitterly 
of him. You only remember him at his 
worst. He was so good to me once, long 
ago, before we were so poor.” 

“Tt must have been very long ago, then,” 
persisted the boy doggedly, “for my 
memory goes back a good way, and I can’t 
remember anything good about him. Well, 
anyway, he’s gone, and may bad luck go 
with him. The coward, to go and leave 
you like this!” 

“Demie, you should try to forgive 
him.” 

“T won't even try,so there! I hate 
him now, and always; and I'll never 
speak of him again. I won’t even be called 
by his name; I'll be Desmond Blake in 
future, my second name, never Desmond 
O'Hara again.” 

“Oh, my boy, don’t be so bitter!” she 
cried imploringly. ‘You cannot throw 
off your name; it is absurd to think of 
it.” 


I said it, and I mean it,” replied 
Desmond, in a tone of firm decision which 


was unusual in a lad of his age. ‘Come, 
mother, don’t cry any more. It won't do 
any good.” 

He moved from the window, where he 
had been standing, and took up a photo- 
graph that stood on the mantelpiece, and 
for a few minutes mother and son gazed 
at it in silence. It was the portrait of a 
man, still young and very handsome, 
whose regular features were wonderfully 
like those of the boy who looked at the 
pictured face. Then Mrs. O’Hara, with a 
low cry of sorrow, dropped her head once 
more upon her hands, while over her son’s 
face passed a look of invincible hatred and 
contempt; and, with a quick motion, he 
tore the portrait across, and flung the pieces 
into the fire. 

His boyhood!ended on that day, for 
henceforth he had his own battles to 
fight, and his own way to make in “ this 
workaday world.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


TWENTY years have passed away; & 
long space of time which must necessarily 
have wrought changes everywhere, though, 
perhaps, in Ireland least of all; for, some- 
how, despite the attempts of politicians, 
philanthropists, and all the other worthy 
people who interest themselves about that 
troublesome island, and endeavour to alter 
its condition for the botter—or worse }— 
it yet seems to cling, with a marvellous 
tenacity, to “ the things that be.” 

It was Sunday morning, a fresh, bright 
day in the middle of May, and on the 
uneven patch of lawn in front of the house 
I have already introduced my reader to, a 
man was sitting lazily, pipe in mouth; 
the same man who, in his boyhood, called 
himself Desmond O’Hara, but whom all 
who knew him personally and by name 
now styled Desmond Blake. The years 
which had brought so little alteration else- 
where had changed him in eyerything. 
Before, he had had all to look fo¥ward to ; 
his life must be made and lived, with no 
helping hand stretched out to. him; the 
future, then, held nothing but hard work, 
when other boys of his age were playing, 
with an uncertain prospect of anything 
beyond. Now the uncertainty was gone ; 
his life was made, and made well; he had 
fought his way alone, and had succeeded, 
and won fortune solely through his own 
mighty will and unflagging industry. It 
had not been all plain sailing during 
those twenty years, for success is a 
finished coquette, and seldom yields easily 
to any one of her wooers. How he had 
contrived to educate himself after his 
father’s desertion was a matter of wonder 
to his mother, for it. had bzen a hard 
struggle for her to live, far less to pay for 
his school expenses. How he had managed 
to work up for, and, finally, to pass the 
examination for the Irish Constabulary, 
while earning money all the time, even 
Desmond himself could hardly have told ; 
but he did both, and once in the Con- 
stabulary, the attention of his superiors 
was soon drawn to him for his energy 
and promptness in every difficulty. 

Not long after his entering the force a 
chance came to him of exercising the great 


talent he possessed—that of detective: 


work, He was a born detective; it was 
his vocation. Very soon it began to be 
the usual thing for any criminal case that 
baffled the police, any mystery, to be put 
into Blake’s hands, in the confident cer- 





tainty that, sooner or later, the offenders 
would pay the penalty of their misdeeds. 

So, gradua'ly but surely, he worked his 
way on, never relaxing his energy, never 
losing ground by a rash action or a 
thoughtless mistake, and at thirty-four he 
was a County Inspector, with the prospect 
of still more in the future. 

His mother had always lived in the 
lonely mountain house where we saw her 
first, despite her son’s oft-spoken wish that 
she would make her home with him. For 
years he had urged her repeatedly to leave 
her home, to live with him, always with 
the same answer—that she was too old 
to change, and was fond of the old house ; 
till one day, soon after he had first gone to 
Longford, when he had as usual broached 
the subject : 

“T say, mother, you might just as well 
come and keep house for me in Longford.” 

‘Why, dear?” she asked quietly. 

“Why, because I am, well, not exactly 
‘a lone widder,’ but just in the same 
plight. Man was not made to live alone, 
you know, mother mine, and why should 
I 9 ” 

“Why don’t you marry, and so obtain a 
companion ? ” said his mother laughingly. 

‘‘Marry—I?” Desmond shook his 
head with a droll look of dismay. ‘ Why 
must I be condemned to marry when I 
have a mother who could do just as well, 
if she only would ?” 

“Silly boy! Wait till you fall in love 
with some one, and then see what you will 
say about marriage !” 

‘’m quite content to wait. Well, now, 
will you be agreeable and come?” 

‘‘Demie, 1: would rather not come; I 
am very fond of this house; you don’t 
know how I love it. It has always been 
my home,” ; 

"Do you love the house or me best?” 
quoth her sop. 

‘*My dear, how can you say such 
things?” she cried reproachfully. ‘' You 
know you are all I have in the world to 
cara for.” 

“ Well, then, since you cannot enjoy at 
one and the same time my society and the 
occupation of your house—and you say 
you prefer me to the house—why noi be 
logical and have me?” pursued Desmond, 
with calm pertinacity. ‘‘Come, mother, 
there’s some other reason why you don’t 
want to leave the house. What is it?” 

The colour flooded Mrs, O’Hara’s pale 
face, as she strove in vain to meet her 
son’s look. 
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‘* What other reason should there be?” 
she faltered at last. ‘Don’t worry me, dear.” 

“Tell me what it is,’ Desmond an- 
swered in that quiet, masterful tone of his, 
which gained most people to his will, and 
in a few minutes his mother gave way. 

“TI—I cannot go away from here, 
Demie,” she said faintly. “You will 
think I am weak, and without pride, but 
I believe that—that some day—he will 
come back to me, here.” 

Desmond’s arm fell from round her, and 
with an angry oath: 

“T guessed as much! I knew it all 
along! Mother, mother, how is it that 
you don’s hate him as Ido? What awful 
power of forgiveness is there in your 
nature that you can love him still—love 
him, and wait for his return as though he 
had never wronged you in leaving you to 
battle with the world alone but for a boy 
whose best efforts could do nothing for 
years to help you? There, mother,” he 
went on, seeing his mother’s frightened 
face, “I have said more than I should 
have done, but I fesl strongly about it ; 
you must forgive me and forget what I 
have said, and I will not press you again 
to leave here. But I cannot forgive him; 
I hate him, and shall always do so, and, 
while I live, if I can help it, he shall never 
see you again.” 

Mrs, O'Hara said no more, knowing 
that his hatred was too deeply rooted ever 
to die out, and that the subject had better 
not be mentioned between them, 


“Desmond, will you come to church 
with me?” Mrs. O’Hara asked, coming 
out on to the lawn on this Sunday morning 
I have aliuded to. 

Desmond looked round in lazy surprise. 

“Church already !” he repeated. “ All 
right! But you don’t want to start now, 
do you? It’s not nearly time.” 

“ Well, it isn’t quite time, but Toby is 
at the gate, and I can’t keep him waiting, 
you know.” 

Toby was the pony, whom Mrs, O'Hara 
cherished as a dear old friend, and would 
never let her son replace with a better. 
He had many little peculiarities, some of 
which would, perhaps, have been better 
dispensed with, such as refusing obstinately 
to ascend a hill with a greater weight than 
he was accustomed to at his heels, and 
stopping occasionally to nibble the grass 
by the roadside, despite all remonstrance ; 
but his mistress loved him, and forgave all 
his little ways affectionately. 





Desmond laughed at the solicitude for 
the pony. 

“ Well, you drive on slowly; I shall 
soon catch you up, and then I'll make old 
Toby put the pace on,” 

Irish Protestant churches in country 
districts are not remarkable for good 
singing, or particularly distinguished by the 
eloquence of their clergy, and Desmond’s 
attention wandered a good deal during the 
somewhat long service. He looked about 
him for all the people he knew, noted their 
presence or absence, and was just beginning 
to regret his big chair and pipe in the sun- 
shine at home, when he caught sight of a 
face that seemed strange to him, and yet 
withal oddly familiar, as if he had seen it 
and known it years ago. It was a woman’s 
face, or rather a girl’s, a face framed in a 
wavy mass of red-gold hair, which the sun 
a3 it shone through the stained - glass 
windows turned into a perfect aureole of 
gold. That hair somehow fascinated him, 
for look where he would, his eyes always 
returned to it, caught by the gleam of the 
golden mass under the tiuy hat the girl 
wore, 

Even long sermons come to an end, and 
as the congregation filed slowly down the 
narrow aisie, Desmond found opportunity 
to whisper to his mother an enquiry about 
the unknown girl. 

“Mother, who is that girl? Thore, she’s 
only just in front!” 

“Where? What girl?” asked Mre. 
O’Hara, not unreasonably, for at least half- 
a-dozen girls were in front of them, and 
her son’s definition had bsen hardly preciss. 

* Why, there, of course,” muttered Des- 
mond, crossly. “Just in front with the 


old man, She’s got a white dress on.” 
“Oh, I see! Her name is Mara } 
Haynes.” 


‘'Mara Haynes,” repeated Desmond 
slowly, his eyes on the graceful figure in 
front. “A pretty name and a pretty 
owner. She's the loveliest girl I ever 
saw,’ he added, half to himself. 

‘She is very pretty,” agreed his mother; 
“but I don’t know that I admire her so 
very much, Demie, That is her father 
with her. They have only come here for 
the summer, and are, I fancy, very poor.” 

“Do you know them %” 

“Only slightly. I don’t care to make 
new friends, you know, so I never called, 
But I met them at the Rector’s one day.” 

‘‘You shall introduce me,” said Des- 
mond decidedly. “T should like to know 
them.’ 
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Mrs, O'Hara agreed meekly, knowing 
by experience that when Desmond wanted 
anything he never rested till he got it, 
and in a few moments the necessary words 
were spoken, and he was walking side by 
side with Miss Haynes along the road. 

“Well, what do you think of her, 
Demie?” asked Mrs, O'Hara, some ten 
minutes later, as Desmond helped her into 
the car that was waiting for them, and 
persuaded Toby to make a start. 

He laughed jokingly. 

‘Why, what sort of an opinion do you 
expect me to pronounce after only a few 
minutes’ acquaintance? But one thing 
I’m sure of. She’s the most beautiful girl 
I ever met. Now, then, Toby, get on, old 
man, You needn’t pretend that this is ahill.” 


CHAPTER II, 


“DESMOND! Desmond! stop one mo- 
ment !” 

Mrs, O’Hara ran downstairs and out 
through the open hall-door, where Desmond 
was standing, examining a small fishing- 
rod. 

‘‘ What's the matter, mother? Of course 
T'll stop as long as you please. There’s no 
hurry.” 

“ Where are you going? Fishing ?” 

“Tm going to give Miss Haynes a 
lesson,” answered Desmond, his attention 
still concentrated on the rod. “She says 
she wants to learn how to cast, and, of 
course, I offered to lend her a rod.” 

“Do you really want to go to-day, 
Demie? Can’t you put it off? The 
Morley girls are coming here to have tea, 
and they will think you might have been 
in to meet them. And you see so much 
of Miss Haynes.” 

Desmond put his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder with a laugh and pretended look 
of dismay, but the colour had rushed to 
his face at her last allusion. 

My dear mother, why should you doom 
me to such an afternoon of martyrdom ? 
Of all the girls I know, those Morleys are 
about the most uninteresting. Besides, 
Miss Haynes has promised to go this 
afternoon. I could hardly draw back, 
could 1% Perhaps I'll come back in time 
to do the civil to the Morleys. I must ba 
off now, so good-bye.” 


“Very woll,” she assented smiling ; but | 


the smile faded, and a look of anxiety came 
in its place as she watched him out of 
sight. It was always Miss Haynes now, 
Desmond never seemed happy away from 
her side. 





Three weeks had gone by, and he was 
still lingering on at home, oblivious of time 
and everything else, save the one face that 
had grown to be all the world to him, 
whose owner he*loved, even on this short 
acquaintance, tothe exclusion of every other 
object. He had seen Mara Haynes very 
often during those three weeks, had ridden, 
walked, sung duets with her, till it seemed 
as though memory could date no further 
back than the day on which he met her, for 
he could imagine no life now without her. 

And Mara encouraged him, drew him 
on in the most delicate, irresistible way 
imaginable till she saw that she had him 
hopelessly in her toils. She knew that of 
all her adorers, and they had been many, 
none had loved her so deeply and absorb- 
ingly as this man. Should she marry him? 
Should she make him happy or miserable 4 


| Either way it would be amusing, for he 


would do nothing by halves, he would be 
so intensely happy, or so utterly miser- 
able; and Mara was something of a dis- 
sector of human nature, and strong emotion 
interested her, as it usually does people 
who are themselves incapable of it. But 
she soon made up her mind that when 
Blake proposed to her she would accept 
him. She probably would never make a 
better match, and possibly would not do 
as well again. So he always found himself 
welcome at her side, 


Desmond meanwhile walked on fast, 
eagerness and impatience visible in face 
and stride. Did not every moment seem 
wasted that was spent away from her? 
He stopped at last at the little house in 
the valley where Mara and her father were 
living, and his eyes lighted up, for in the 
doorway Mara was standing, 

“‘T thought you were never coming,” she 
cried ; ‘‘ you promised to take me fishing at 
four o’clock, and it’s half-past now. Is not 
that disgraceful ?” 

“ Am I really so late?” asked Desmond 
contritely. “I thought I was in time ; 
but at any rate I am the chief sufferer.” 

“Why? I don’t agree to that. I have 
been waiting for half an hour.” 

“ And I have lost half an hour of your 
society,” retorted Desmond, who, like a 
genuine Irishman, was never at a loss for 
a pretty thing to say. 

Mara shook her head laughing. 

“ Blarney for ever? It is a good thing 
that I know you too well by this time to 
believe in you. Well, shall we start at 
once ?” 
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But when they had reached the trout 
stream, Mara did not display any great 
enthusiasm over the fishing she had been 
so anxious to learn. It was too hot, she 
said, and the fly, instead of alighting 
neatly in the place where it was meant to 
go, would invariably catch with most fly- 
like obstinacy either on a rock or branch, 
or even occasionally in Mara’s dress. 

She put down the rod at last im- 
patiently. 

“I don’t believe I shall ever do it! Why 
won't that stupid fiy go right? I had no 
idea fishing was so difficult.” 

‘ Most things are difficult till you know 
how to do them,” quoth Desmond senten- 
tiously, ‘Don’t give up, Miss Haynes. 
There is nothing in the world which we 
cannot do or get if we only try hard 
enough.” 

_ Mara looked at him curiously. 

“Do you really think so? Well, did 
you never fail in getting or doing any- 
thing ?” 

Blake laughed. 

‘You'll think me a conceited ass,” he 
said frankly; “but, honestly, I don’t 
think I ever did, Everything I ever 
tried for I have got in the end, just 
because I will not be beaten. It’s merely 
a question of dogged obstinacy, you 
know.” 

‘“H’m!” said Miss Haynes reflectively. 
‘Well, perhaps it may answer for you, 
but I don’t know whether it would with 
every one. I am perfectly convinced that 
if I fish till Doomsday that fly will never 
go anywhere but where it ought not to go, 
80 I shall try no more. Now, don’t lecture 
on perseverance, but let us talk comfort- 
ably. It is really too hot to fish,” she 
added, smiling at him in a beseeching way 
that would have made it hard for a man 
to lecture her on anything. 

“One moment, then, while I take the 
fly off. Will you come out again, some 
day soon, and have another try at it?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mara with a sigh, 
“Perhaps we may not stay here much 
longer.” 

Desmond dropped the line, and wheeled 
round to face her. 

“Going!” he repeated. “But not 
yet?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Mara again. 
“Father wants to get back to Galway, 
where we live. You see, he only came on 
some business of the gentleman he is agent 
for, and it is nearly done now. So I’m 
afraid we shall have to go soon.” 





“You shall not go!” he muttered, and 
in a quick moment of impulse his arms were 
round her, and the golden head pressed 
against his shoulder. “ You shall not go! 
Mara, you must stay—stay with me! I 
cannot live without you!” 

For a moment she was motionless, for 
he had taken her by surprise, then she 
wrenched herself away from him and burst 
into a mocking peal of laughter. 

“Well, that was unexpected! How 
dare you embrace me in that manner, Mr. 
Blake ?” 

“ Forgive me!” he cried. ‘I ought not 
to have done it, but I hardly knew any- 
thing, except that I couldn’t let you go 
from me, You must have seen I loved 
you, Mara. You are not really angry, are 
you?” 

The girl sat down coolly on the grass, 
her self - possession restored. She had 
planned that he should propose to her— 
had even known that he could not hear 
her mention her departure without betray- 
ing himself, but although she meant to 
accept him, she was determined to make 
him pay first for having caught her in his 
arms in that tumultuous way. 

And so you consider that I am to know 
by instinct when I am beloved, and so 
submit to any indiscriminate caresses on 
the ground that this or that person‘has an 
unspoken affection for me, Is that it?” 

* Don’t joke now, I can’t bear it!” said 
Blake shortly, as he sat down on the 
ground by her side, and looked gravely 
into the beautiful, satirical face. Mara, 
you are cruel to play with me. Don’t you 
see that your answer means life or death to 
me? I hardly dare to think of what life 
might be with you, and without you—it 
would be worse than death !” 

* And so I am to decide whether it is 
to be life or death—that is, life with me 
or life without me,” said Mara smilingly. 
“ What if I say that it is to be—with- 
out me?” she ended. 

Blake suddenly reached towards her, 
and held her arm in a grip that frightened 
and almost hurt her. 

**Do you know what a man’s love is, 
that you trifle with it in this way?” he 
said in a low voice. ‘I am no boy to be 
played with, Answer me, Mara, now, at 
once.” 

“No, then!” cried the girl angrily. 
“Since you want your answer so badly, 
take it. I will not marry you, just because 
you all but order me todo so. No!” 

His hand dropped from her arm, and a 
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look came into his eyes that made even 
Mara Haynes, practised coquette as she 
was and used to these scenes, feel sorry. 

“You refuse me?” he said slowly. 
“Mara, forgive me for my impatience, 
and do not answer me hastily. You can- 
not mean it. You are saying it to try me.” 

‘What a dreadfully conceited speech ! ” 
said Mara provokingly. ‘Is it, then, so 
absolutely impossible that any woman 
should refuse you?” 

“For the last time, do you mean it?” 
he repeated steadily. 

“ Why should I not mean it?” persisted 
Mara stoutly. “I will say ‘ No’ again, if 
I was not explicit enough.” 

Desmond covered his face with his hands 
for a few moments, then he raised it and 
looked at her. 

*T don’t know why you should torture 
me like this,” he said slowly, ‘nor why you 
should have flirted with me,only to bring me 
to this ; for you have flirted with me, Mara. 
You have led me to think that you loved 
me; you have never discouraged me till 
now. And I ark you now to tell me why 
you have done it.” 

She stole one glance at his grave, set 
face, and then looked down, her fingers 
idly pulling the grass at her side. She had 
punished him enough. 

‘*You—you were so impulsive,” she 
faltered. ‘ You ought not to have done 
what you did.” 

Blake bent towards her, a sudden hope 
in his eyes. 

“ Are you still angry with me for that ? 
Is it out of anger that you have hurt me 
so cruelly? Oh, Mara, forgive me. Take 
back what you have said. If you have 
not been deceiving me, if you care ever so 
little for me, tell ms now.” 

Mara did not reply, only bent her head 
lower and lower, but something in her 
downcast face made Desmond bend closer 
to her, and take the hand that was nearest 
to him. 

“Tell me, Mara,” he whispered. ‘Oh, 
my darling, if you’ve any pity, don’t keep 
me in this suspense !” 

The girl suddenly lifted her head, and 
smiled straight into his eyes, 





“You have conquered! Yes, I do love 
you, Desmond. I was only cross before.” 

Did she love him as his arms closed 
round her, and his lips met hers? Did she 
love him as she saw his face then, and heard 
his passionate, half broken words? For a 
moment she thought so, then she laughed 
to herself at the ides, and watched with a 
sort of indulgent amusement her lover's 
joy, thinking meanwhile of what idiocy a 
man is capable when he is in love. Then 
she thought of the relief it would be to 
marry him and escape from the poverty 
that had oppressed her all her life; but no 
thought occurred to her mind of the man 
who gave her a love as mighty as it was 
true and chivalrous, 

“Why did you refuse me at first, 
Mara?” Desmond asked presently. 

“T suppose because I was angry with 
you,” she answered, 

* What abad reason! Wasthatit? You 
nearly broke my heart in those few minutes, 
Mara. Was that punishment enough for 
my offence?” 

“Did you care as much as that? Bat I 
was so angry, I almost hated you.” 

“Have you forgiven me now?” he 
whispered, 

She laughed as she answered : 

_ * Yes, I supposa I must forgive you now. 
But you are repeating the offsnce.” 

He laughed, too, as he held her the closer. 

“Then if you have forgiven me, kiss 
me.” He bent his head down to her, and 
his face grew almost white with intensity 
as she gave him the caress he asked for. 
“Darling!” he muttered, ‘may Heaven deal 
with. you as you deal with my love, and 
keep you true tome! For if you fail mel 
shall die!” 

Just for a moment she forgot herself, 
forgot her indifference and worldliness, and 
cold, hard selfishness, and only realised 
with a crushing sense of unworthiness the 
great strength and tho passionate devotion 
of the man she had promised to marry. She 
was nearer loving him then than she ever 
had been or ever would be again; but the 
moment passed, and with it the only real 
impulse of tenderness she had ever felt. 
Mara was herse'f again ! 
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